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MR MOXON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr Moxon has begun his career as & bookseller in singularly high 
taste. He has no connexion but with the select of the earth. The 
least thing he does, is to give us a dandy poem, suitable to Bond 
street, and not without wit. We allude to the Byronian brochure, 
entitled ‘ Mischief’ But this is a mere condescension to the ele- 
gance of the street he lives in. Mr Moxon commenced with some 
of the primaeval delicacies of Charles Lamb. He then astonished us 
with Mr Rogers’s poems on Jtaly, full of beautiful plates after 
Turner and Stothard,—a golden volume. Then came the Sonnets 
of Shakspeare and Milton (which it was a refinement in the cruelty 
of his prosperity not to send us): then the Poetical Works of Mr 
Landor, truly classical and Catullian ; then the high-German hypo- 
chondrias of Tieck ; and now he presents us with Selections from 
the Poems of Mr Wordsworth, a book long a desideratum; pur- 
chaseable, portable, and containing some of the best things of the 
best poet of his time. 

Of some of these publications we have already spoken,—Mr 
Lamb’s 4/bum Verses among them. And why (the reader may ask) 
not have noticed his Sutan in Search of a Wife? Because, to say 
the truth, we did not think it worthy of him. We rejoice in Mr 
Lamb’s accession to the good cause advocated by Sterne and Burns, 
refreshed by the wholesome mirth of Mr Moncrieff, and finally 
carried (like a number of other astonished humanities, who little 
thought of the matter, and are not all sensible of it now) on the 
triumphant shoulders of the Glorious Three Days. But Mr Lamb, 
in the extreme sympathy of his delight, has taken for granted, that 
everything which can be uttered on the subject will be held to be 
worth uttering, purely for its own sake, and because it could not 
well have been said twelve months ago. He merges himself, out of 
the pure transport of his good will, into the joyous common-places 
of others ; just as if he had joined a great set of children in tossing 
over some mighty bowl of snap-dragon, too scalding to bear; and 
thought that nothing could be so good as to echo their ‘ hurras!’ 
Furthermore, we fear that some of his old friends, on the wrong 
side of the House, would think a little of his merriment profane: 
though for our parts, if we are certain of anything in this world, it 
is that nothing can be more Christian. 

Mr Landor’s book would have had a criticism from us some 
weeks ago; but circumstances of various kinds, and productions 
more easily noticed, compelled us from time to time to lay it aside : 
for in justice neither to itself, nor to our pleasure, can we go through 
it hastily. It is one of those volumes which we linger over as long 
as possible, marking it with our pen, and not missing a word. 

With Mr Wordsworth’s writings we are more intimate; and of 
his volume can speak at once.* We have said that he is the best 
poet of his time. It is an old opinion of ours, and we are proud to 
say that it remains just what it was. We have true poets now 
living, after their several orders :— 

‘ For orders and degrees 

Jar not with poetry, but well consist,’ 
every man being more or less a poet, who can throw up his expe- 
rience into a certain kind of flower; and there are therefore a 
variety of classes in the poetical, as there are in the floral world. 
It is idle to say that none but great poets are real poets. We might 
as well assert that there are no flowers but roses. The stock is a 
flower too; and Shenstone is as truly a poet, after his hind, as 
Spenser. Shenstone’s charming little poem of the Schoolmistress is 
such a flower as he describes in it,—balm, or pink, or a piece of 
lavender. The Fuerie Queene of Spenser is a forest in bloom. And 
yet who shall add a new poem to the list, any more than a new 
flower, however humble a one, unless (not to speak it profanely) 


* Selections from the Poems of William Wordsworth, Esq., chiefly for 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 8vo. pp. 365. Moxon 








he be a real ‘ maker?” Campbell, Moore, Lamb, Scott, Rogers, 
Crabbe, Landor, Montgomery, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, the Ten- 
nysons, and others (we have not mentioned them in their order) 
are all poets, of greater or less merit. We think Mr Wordsworth 
the head of them; and our opinion is impartial, because we differ 
exceedingly with Mr Wordsworth upon many points, and (if we 
may so speak) do not personally love his poetry; at least not in the 
degree that we should wish to love that of so fine a writer. 

But what living poet has written so much, and so admirably, as 
he? Who has dared to venture such heaps of verses, at the risk 
of writing many feeble ones (as we grant him to have done), but 
upon the whole such heaps of good and fine verses, deep in thought, 
and fitting and masterly in words? Who has so much habitual 
poetry about him? Who sees such a multitude of things, with so 
many of their beauties, physical and moral, about them, breathing 
the air of fancy, and knowing that they are not simply what they 
are called by common men? And who has such fine language at 
will ? Who can, evidently, at a moment’s notice, summon such apt 
and sovereign words, to express what he pleases?» Take any ten 
out of the hundreds of his pages, and many a poet would increase 
his reputation a hundred-fold by spreading their thoughts over his 
whole works. 

Is it not provoking that such a man should be behindhand with 
the world half a century in his political and religious opinions, and 
that he should choose to be behindhand? Mr Wordsworth does not 
give us the idea of his being a happy man, or of one whose intervals 
from doubt and melancholy have any real refreshment. There is 
a misgiving in his aspirations, and, owing to his sectarian caste of 
mind, a self-seeking in his very universalities, that contradict his 
claims to be considered a sympathiser with every thing. Mr Hine 
(the gentleman to whom the public are indebted for editing this 
volume, and who has performed his part in a manner highly credi- 
table to him) justly claims for his great friend the reputation of a 
sympathy more extensive than what is exhibited by the living poet, 
as far as a multitude of things are concerned ; but we cannot allow 
that he sympathises more deeply with any part of ‘ God’s creation.’ 
God has created not only the works more commonly attributed to 
him, but what man has created also; and among others, the works 
of cities; yea, even theatresand the French nation ; and we do not 
think Mr Wordsworth sympathises much with those. He has 
written an unjust and an untrue sonnet against France ; and has 
acknowledged elsewhere, that he takes little interest ‘ in the inter- 
locutions of Caius and Lucius,’—meaning Shakspeare’s plays. This 
is not unbounded sympathy ; neither is it a poetical or philosophi- 
cal universality to be always looking back to old times, and wishing 
not to ‘ make progression’ with the world, unless it will come 
round. Mr Wordsworth contradicts the liberality natural to him 
as a poet and philosopher, by compounding his morbid and personal 
hankerings after what others wish to give up, with what they ought 
to retain: and he does this, purely because they have not asked his 
advice, or do not care for it. The general light is too much for his 
single taper, however virgin the wax and golden the candlestick ; 
and yet he would fain have the sun of knowledge stop, and trim 
itself at the lustre that beams from his cottage-window. In plain 
words, he would not go on with the world, when they moved in 
good earnest; the world have gone on without him ; and this is 
what the infirm part of his nature cannot bear. He has chosen to 
live like a hermit, and prefer a Government salary and the luxuries 
of poetical meditation, and yet fancies that the world ought to 
receive his reveries as oracular in all their parts, instead of liking 
them for what they are,—the effusions of a mind highly poetical, 
saddened and narrowed by education, discoloured perhaps by the 
insensible indulgences of the temperament naturally belonging to it, 
all events grudging that cheerful advancement of mankind which 
it ought to have been among the first to lead. 

But the book which Mr Hine has collected for us is still ad- 
mirable, still a precious and extraordinary volume, worth not only 
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five shillings, but five jewels of Golconda; and we earnestly exhort 


our readers to make haste, if they can, and purchase it. It is 
luckily the nature of all real genius to do good in the end. Time 
drops or neutralizes its infirmities, as not belonging to it : the good 
remains, because it is good, immortal as the beauty it had faith in. 
We pity Cowper’s Methodism: we dare to smile at the Calvinism 
of ‘ Paradise Lost’ (as its illustrious author did himself before he 
died); but the ‘ Task’ remains and is enjoyed: the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ is an edifice we look up to with delight and reverence, not- 
withstanding the fantasticalness of some of the sculpture. So it 
will be with Mr Wordsworth. His politics and polemics will come 
to nothing, like the system that begat them. His beauties will be 
as immortal as the fields and the skies that begat them, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


and this is no mean praise. He does not indeed often attempt more 
than the merely elegant in art. There is no soaring beyond the 
common apprehension in his pictures—no thoughts infinite! All is 
elegant and agreeable, and all is adapted to the meanest capacity, 
The limit of his meaning is apparent, is palpable. A milliner would 
comprehend him as completely as a philosopher ;—perhaps better, 
No one can reasonably wonder at Mr Newton’s popularity. He 
addresses himself to the every-day sympathies of people, and suc. 
ceeds accordingly. Were he forced, on pain of the pillory, to paint 
a giant or a prophet, to let loose the chimeras or fantastic images 
of the air or ocean upon his pannels, he would be sorely perplexed, 
we suspect, at the difficulty of the task. He would probably fail 
also, almost equally, in any attempt at embodying the divine beauty 
of Raffaelle, or stamping on his canvas the grand visages of Titian. 
His beauties are pretty but homely, elegant but strait-laced ; and 
lest they should be too bewitching they have a due quantity of the 
artificial mixed with their natural expression, as we mingle alloy 
with our gold to make it serve the purposes of currency better. Not 





THE CURATE AND HIS BISHOP. 
(From the French.]} 


On business call’d from his abode, 
A Curate jogg’d along the road. 

In patient leanness jogg’d his mare ; 
The Curate, jogging, breath’d a prayer ; 
And jogging, as she fac’d the meads 
His maid, behind him, told her beads. 


‘ They hear a carriage ; it o’ertakes ’em ; 
With grinding noise and dust it rakes ’em : 
*Tis he himself! They know his port; 
My Lord the Bishop, bound to court. 
Beside him, to help meditation, 
The lady sits, his young relation. 


The carriage stops ; the Curate doffs 

His hat, and bows; the lady coughs : 

The Prelate bends his lordly eyes, 

And ‘ How now, Sir!’ in wrath he cries : 
‘What! choose the very King’s highway, 
And ride with girls in open day! 

Good heav’ns ! what next will curates do ? 
My fancy shudders at the view. 

Girl, cover up your horria stocking: 

Was ever seen a group so shocking !” 


* My Lord,’ replies the blushing man, 

* Pardon me, pray, and pardon Anne : 

Oh deem it, good my Lord, no sin: 

I had no coach to put her in.’ E. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE LIVING PAINTERS. No. Ul. 


* Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee strait 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
Cytherea, all in sedges hid.’—Taming of the Shrew. 


G. S. NEWTON, A.—A. W. CALLCOTT, R.A.— 
A. E. CHALON, R.A. 
Now let us look at Mr Newton— 


* All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him; your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry 
The while she chats him.’ 


Mr Newton is the prettiest painter in the world. For a lady with 
a love letter—a young girl in a Spanish boddice—Lesbia and her 


sparrow—Mr B. and Pamela Andrews, and such things (some of 


them, however, really tinged with domestic pathos) commend us to 
Mr Newton, Heis the man for our money. He takes a pretty 
girl, dresses her up in fantastic fashion, puts a tear in each eye, and 
throws her into an attitude that will not discompose her satin, and 


we are ready to die with delight at his sensibility. ‘ What a sweet 


painter Newton is,’ we hear perpetually from the young ladies of 


our acquaintance. And so he is. We have not a word to say 
against him. Generally speaking, he accomplishes all he aims at 





that we attribute that species of policy to Mr Newton, which in- 
| fluences Braham to address the galleries with a popular flourish, 
| which he knows to be in a vicious taste. 


Our artist has no such 
| far-sighted speculations. 


He paints as well as he can. This, in- 
| deed, is not in the best taste or the highest style; but it is agree- 
| able as far as it goes, and—what we dare say suffices for the painter 
| —it produces money, and temporary renown. 

Mr Newton has only two pictures in the present exhibition. 
No. 7, ‘A Scene from the Merchant of Venice,’ and No. 152, 
* Lear and Cordelia.’ The first, which exhibits Portia leaning on 
| her newly married husband, and requiring to be partaker of the 

melancholy news that he has just received from Venice, is pretty 
enough, The face of Portia struck us as a little out of drawing, 
‘and the picture we think is deficient both in simplicity and expres- 
sion ; but it possesses merit of a certain kind, and we have no doubt 
| will be liked. We have seen one or two instances of positively fine 
colour come from Mr Newton’s painting-room; but we do not 
think that this year’s exhibition will add another to the list. As to 
|* Lear and Cordelia’ it is beyond question a failure. There is no- 
| thing like Lear or Cordelia in the picture. 


| indeed, 


There is an old man, 
‘old as the heavens,’ and a young lady kneeling by him; 
| but there is nothing of the mad and dethroned king—the deserted 
| Perent—-the utterer of that. frightful curse, more terrible thana 
| sybil’s frenzy ; there is nothing of the princess at his feet—the true, 
| high-minded, devoted Cordelia—who submitted to all evils rather 
than swerve from the natural integrity of her mind, and who re- 
turned at last to her old deserted father, to make him amends for 
| the wrath and malice of the elements, and all that he had suffered 
| from ungrateful children. We have a proper respect for Mr 

| Newton’s talents, but we think that he has less talent for the 
* sublime’ than for the ‘ ridiculous.’ 
Mr Callcott is an eminent artist. 


He is not equal to Mr Turner, 
who is, 


in our opinion (notwithstanding all his absurdities), the 
| greatest | genius in landscape-painting which this country has pro- 

| duced; but heis the next living painter to him. Mr Callcott 

| Sesmnathy presented us almost exclusively with sea-shore scenes and 
| eines landscapes; now he is all Italian. The su4jects of his pre- 
| sent pictures are undoubtedly much finer than those that he cele- 
| brated formerly. Weare not quite so sure that they are treated in a 
| finer manner. THe used to take a piece of the sea or of a river, and, 
| with a few vessels, or a rood or two of land, would send into the 
| Exhibition, works of which Cuyp need not have been ashamed. 
Now, he appears to us to paint from his recollection more, and this, 
or some other cause, has made him somewhat of a mannerist. His 
colour especially is objectionable to our eyes. There is a monotony 
about it—a flatness—notwithstanding the fine aérial tints that he 
occasionally introduces—that make us wish for a little change. 
Why are all his scenes coloured like a half-baked piece of clay? If 
this be true sometimes, itis not always true, as we know; and we 
do not readily see the wisdom or object of converting the vernal 
green and everlasting blue of nature into the quaker’s drab. Mr 
Callcott isso fine an artist 


, and (we have no doubt, for he has 
married a handsome and sensible lady) so sensible a man, that he 
|'may be told of his supposed faults without any apprehension of 
| offence. It is only the week, the vain, and the ignorant painter, 
that is stirred up to fury—fury ‘ signifying nothing’—by candid 
criticism. 

Mr Chalon is a painter of silks, and satins, and jewels, and head- 
dresses, and allthe materials of distinction in the world of fashion. 
He appears to prefer the back of the head to the front, the sleeve 








:| to the arm, the stiff stomacher to the undulating bosom, the ad- 
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junct to the principal, of which it ought only to be an ornament. His 
lay figure we imagine would be as good for him as the living model : 
so that the blonde was of the prettiest pattern, the Mechlin of the 
costliest sort, and the fur-belows not wanting in dignity. His pic- 
ture of ‘Hunt the Slipper,’ No. 18, is merely a collection of gowns 
and head-dresses, with a carpet in tolerable keeping. You see the 
shoulder of Cloe opposed to Belinda’s petticoat, whilst the point 
lace of Myra and Amanda’s necklace of pearls are thrown into 
confusion by the fan (the truncheon) of Sophronia. Surely Mr 

Yhalon would be the happiest person inthe world were he only 
sentenced to solitary imprisonment for a week in the show-room of 
Madame Maradan, or one of the bonnet-shops of Bond-street. 

* All his reverend wit 
Lies in his wardrobe,’ 

Is said of some person; but that isnot Mr Chalon’s case. He has 
done better things than immortalize a sack or a toupee, and we re- 
commend him to do so again, One or two of this artist’s drawings 
in the lower rooins are good, with however a certain portion of the 
usual affectation. He cannot get on without it: so we must even 
be content. 


(No. 1V. will contain W. COLLINS, R.A., W. DANIEL, R.A., and 
A. COOPEB, R.A.) 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
Tue Bitt.—A Gentleman, a few days ago, ‘when he was leaving 
Long’s Hotel, had his bill presented to him by one of the waiters, The 
Gentleman paid it to a single penny. The waiter stood in expectation of 
the nsual gratuity, but received nothing. ‘ Sir,’ said the waiter, ‘ [ hope 
everything has been to your mind.’—* Perfectly so,’ replied the Gentleman 
‘Lhope, Sir, Lhave given you no offence.’—* None whatever,’ answe:ed 
the Gentleman. ‘ Will you be pleased to consider the servants !’—‘ No, 
no, my man; [am for the bill, the whole bill, and nothing bud the bill !’ 


— The arms of the Earl of Munster (the late Colonel Fitz- | 
clarence) are said to be, in all respects, those of the Royal Family, except 
that the white horse of Hanover takes the station of the unicorn. 


Dienrty.—The following (from the Herald) puts one in mind of Gold- 
smith’s pleasantry on this subject, in the ‘ Citizen of the World, where 
Mr Deputy Bellowsmender is addressed by some brother Deputy, and 











enquiries are made after Mrs Deputy Bellowsmender, and all the little 
Master Bellowsmende:s:—‘ It was not till the announcement of ** Mrs 
Herbstrewer Fellowes” at the late drawing-room, that we ever heard of 
females having their office thus attached to their names. If this be etiquette, 
however, we may soon expect to see ‘* Miss Maid of Honour ,” and 
“* Lady Mistress of the Robes 
Serjeant that,” 








Asernetny Biscurrs.—At this moment the public are deceived 
by supposing that a certain biscuit, abhorrent to our olfactory and gustatory 
senses, was the favourite breakfast and luncheon of Mr Abernethy, whose 
name it bears, because the baker who invented it was named Abernethy. 
We venture to affirm that no such trash ever entered the worthy Professor’s 
stomach, and we know that what are called tops and bottoms were his choice, 
soaked in tea or eaten diy.— Metropolitan Magazine. 


Tre Boar’s Heap in Eastcneap.—Among the sacrifices to 
utility caused by the new London Bridge, there is none which the admirer 
of the drama, the archeologist, and the lover of guod fellowship, will more 
regret than the Boar’s He din Eastcheap. The ancient hostel of Dame 
Quickly is quickly to disappear; and if the ghost of the fat knight could 
* revisit the glimpses of the moon,’ he would in vain seek his ancient and 
beloved sack posset there. The house has long ceased to be one of enter- 
tainment ; its last occupant was a tape-merchant, and the only reminiscence 
of the scene where Hal and Falstaff, and Nim and Bardolph, drank over 
their successful depredations, was a boar’s head rudely sculptured in stone, 
fixed in front of the house, bearing the date of its revival. Within a few 
days from this nothing will remain to point out the site of this immortal 
drinking: place, and the passenger who approaches London Bridge from the 
northward, will hardly deem that he walks over the spot-— Herald. 


Goop Piiotace.—Nothing is more amusing than the alacrity of 
Irishmen in getting into scrapes, and the happy navveté and blunders by 
means of which they endeavour to extricate » ace rant A captain of a 
man-of-war, newly appointed to a ship on the Irish station, took the pre- 
caution, in ‘ beating out’ of harbour, to apprise the pilot that he was totally 
unacquainted with the coast, and therefore he must rely entirely on the 
pilot’s local knowledge for the safety of his ship. ‘ You are perfectly sure, 
pilot,’ said the captain, ‘ you are well acquainted with the coast ?’—‘ Do I 
know my own name, Sir ?*—» Well, mind I warn you not to approach too 
near to the shore."—* Now make yourself asy, Sir; in troth you may go to 
bed, if you plase.’—* Then, shall we stand on?’—* Why,—what else 
would we do ?’—* Yes, but there may be hidden dangers, which you know 
nothing about.’—* Dangers !—I like to see the dangers dar hide themselves 
from Mick. Sure, don’t | tell you I know every rock on the coast?’ (here 
the ship strikes) ‘ and ¢haé’s one of ’em !’—Metropolitan Magazine. 


PREFERMENT SPOILED. 
My uncle, rest his soul! when living, 
Might have contriv’d me ways of thriving ; 
Tavght me with cyder to replenish 
My vats, or ebbing tide of Rhenish : 
So when for hock I drew bad white- wine, 
Swear’t had the flavour, and was right wine ; 
Or sent me with ten pounds to Furni- 
val's Inn, to some ood rogue- attorney ; 





Where now, by forging deeds, and cheating, 


I'd found some handsome ways of getting. Prior. 


— A provincial paper, speaking of a recently published volume 
of * Constable’s Miscellany,’ describes it as one ‘replete with Avely 
though melancholy interest.’ 


A Trapition.—Charlemagne laid siege to the castle (of Lourdes) 
and not being able to take it by assault, resolved to force it to a capitulation 
by starvation. But Mirat, the lord of the castle, chanced to be an especial 
favourite of Notre Dame du Puy, and she sent an eagle to the summit of the 
castle, carrying in its beak a large fixh alive. Mirat, taking advantage of 
this miracle, sent the fish to Charlemagne, asa proof that the garrison was 
not without food ; and Charlemagne, knowing that a live fish could not be 
had on the top of the hill, pe:ceived that it was a miracle ; and findiog that 
Mirat was under the protection of the Lady of Puy, proposed less hard con. 
ditions, and that, in place of surrendering the castle to him, it should be 
surrendered to Notre Dame du Puy, It is strange that the Lady of Puy 
should have taken so great a fancy to Mirat, who was not a Christian; but 


the tradition adds that he was aflerwards baptised.— Conway's Switzerland, 
France, and the Pyrenees, 


Superstition oF Seamen.—When the late captain lay dead, 
some Portuguese sailors were appointed to watch the corpse by vight. A 
biack cat happening to be on board they all armed themselves with hand- 
spikes to detend their charge against the ‘ foul fiend,’ saying that if she 
should walk over the coffin, between sunset and sunrise, the body would 
immediately rise up, when no power on earth could ever make it lie down 
again. They likewise placed a glass of brandy and water in the cabin 
where the captain had breathed his last, shrewdly observing that, as the de- 
ceased had always loved that kind of grog, perhaps his spirit might he 
hovering about, tormented with thirst: and if so, it would certainly be glad 


of a dranght of its favourite beverage,.—Tyerman and Bennet’s Missionary 
Travels. 








MUSIC, 


SIGNOR PAGANINI'’S CONCERT AT THE KING'S 
THEATRE. 
Marvettous Paganini! Divine Paganini! In what way shall we 
—can we describe your accomplishments? We feel the task 
to be almost insurmountable. Those of our readers who have 
heard the most eminent of violin-performers ; eminent for strength, 
sweetness, and purity of tone, will hear all these requisites to abso- 
lute perfection in Paganini: they who have heard difficulties in 
the way of execution overcome, which it seemed bordering on 
desperation to attempt, may tax their faculties to invent new enor- 
mities, and they will not only fall short in their imaginings, but he 


_ will perform all, and more, not merely without shew of effort, but 
»” like “* Mr Secretary this,” or “ Mr | as if they were a fanciful prelude, or pastime to some laborious 


undertaking. In the course of the concert given this evening 


at the Opera House, he performed four pieces, in which we 


conceive he exhibited every feature that the instrument can dis- 


play, and many more than it has hitherto been thought capable 
of. The first was a concerto of the most florid character, varied 
with movements of exquisite expression and tenderness. The 
second was a composition in the minor key, and which for its 
own intrinsic merit made the strongest appeal to our feelings. 
In it he satisfied at once any doubt we might have, that he would 
prove unequal in a cantabile. His expression in this piece was the 
most genuine display of passionate feeling we ever remember to 
have heard on any instrument, It required no explanatory chorus, 
no voice of accompaniment—it was the perfection of musical sigh- 
ing, and gentle sorrow. The third performance was a military rondo, 
the whole of which he played upon one string—the fourth. In it 
he introduced the subject of ‘ Non pit andrai’ from Figaro, with 
variations of the most astonishing description. He introduced 
passages of imitation in octaves with wonderful rapidity and neat- 
ness, and with a purity of tone that was delicious. The precision, 
too, with which he dashed from the lowest note of the string to the 
opposite extreme, and all with the utmost indifference of manner, 
was one of the commonest of his achievements. 

The last piece, which was a brilliant rondo, he played entirely 
without the orchestral accompaniment ; and this was the triumph 
of the evening. It consisted of an air with variations, crouded with 
enharmonic passages, The subject, now legato, and now hurried, was 
at one time attended with a florid, and at another with a pizzicato 
accompaniment; and as he drew to a close he accelerated his time 
to a prestissimo, the air and pizzicato moving on together, and 
ending with a rapid shake upon the latter! The violin-player will 
fully appreciate the difficulty of this achievement. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the audience were satisfied. 
The applause was showered upon him in torrents. 
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Coot Revence.—At Moorshedabad, a gentleman had a young 
elephant, which, being allowed to roam at large about his premises, one 
day entered the dining-room, where a large company were assembled. 
Being treated with a biscuit from one person, a piece of bread from another, 
and a swee!meat from a third, it went a!l round the table, levying contribu- 
tions, till it came to a young gentleman who pricked the end of its proboscis 
with his toothpick. The insulted animal retired immediately, but soon 
returned, and raising its trunk, blew ont of it, full into the offender's face, 
thousands of ants, which it had collected from a nest hard by, whither it 
had repaired for the means of vengeance. —Tyerman and Bennet’s Mis- 
sionary Travels, 


Ancient Carriaces.—In Stowe’s ‘Summary of the English 
Chronicles’ occurs the following notice of carriages: -* This yere Walter 
Rippon made a coche for the Earle of Rutland, which was the first coche 
that ever was made in England since, to wit, anno 1564. The said Walter 
Rippon made the first hollow turning coche, with pillars and arches, for 
her Majestie, being then her servant. Also, anno 1584, a chariot throne, 
with foure pillars behinde to bear a canopie, with a crowne imperiall on 
the toppe, and before two lower pillars, whereon stood a lion and a dragon, 
the supporters of the armes of England.’ 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drory-Lane.—The School for Scandal.—The Little Corporal.—The Jenkinses. 
Gov ent-Gar DEN.—Ilsabella.— Napoleon Buonaparte. 








THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


[By Rossin1.] 
Semiramis, Queen of Babylon Madame Pasta. 

Arsaces, Commander in Chief of the Army . . . . . Madame Rubini. 
Azema, Princess of the Blood of Belus . . . . . . + Madame Neuville. 
Assur, Prince of the Blood of Belus Signor Lablache. 

Idrenus, King of India . Signor Curioni. 

Oroe, Chief of the Magi Signor De Angeli. 

Mitramus, Captain of the Royal Guard Signor Galli. 

Ghost of Ninus Signor * * * 


To conclude with a New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 


LA BAYADERE., 
(Composed by M. DesHayes.]} 
The Music by Auber, arranged by M. Musard. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mile. Zoe Beau»ré, Mlle. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile, M.Simon, M.Hunt, M.O’Brien, and M. Bertram. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
[Adapted from the French, by Mr PLANCHE.]) 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isa>eau, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, 
‘Away, away to the Mountain’s Brow.’ 
Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 


Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 


Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 


Frangois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole. | 


In the course of the Evening, A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles ;’ Cherubini’s | 
Overture to ‘Les Abencerages; and Auber’s Overture to ‘ La Muette de | 


Portici.’ 
After which the Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE BRIGAND. 
[ Mr Puancue.)} 
Ottavia, Miss Faucit. Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicolo, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Albert, Mr H. Wallack. Theodore, Mr J. Vining. 
Alesandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. Spoletto, Mr Bland. 
To conclude with the Grand on of 
MASANIELLQO. 
{By M. Auser.] 
Elvira, Miss Byfeld. Fenella, Mrs W. Ba ore. Inis, Miss Chikini. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. Lorenzo, Mr Howard. Moreno, Mr Yarnold. 


A Spanish Bolero, by Mr Gilbert and Mlle. Rosalia Guet. 
On Monday, The Exile ; ‘The Waterman ; and The Legion of Honour. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
(The Opera of 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 
Cinderella, Miss Inverarity. Clorinda, MissCawse.  Thisbe, Miss Hughes. 
Fairy Queen, Miss H. Cawse. 
Felix, Mr Wilson. Baron Pumpolino, Mr G. Penson. 

Alidoro, Mr G. Stansbury. Dandini, Mr Morley. Pedro, Mr Keeley. 
After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 





On Monday, Romeo and Juligt ; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 








Den Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. Pietro, Mr Bedford. | 





| Albert, Mr Keppell. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
MADAME PASTA and Mr BRAHAM. 
(Positively for this Night only.) 
Mr HARLEY’S Benefit. On Monday next, June 6, 1831. 
The Musical Play of THE EXILE. The Principal Characters by Mrs Fauci 
Mrs Waylett, Miss Phillips, Mr Macready, Mr Cooper, Mr og Mr : 
Mr Harley, and Mr Liston. After the Play, Dibdin’s Ballad Opera of THE 
WATERMAN. Tom Tug, Mr Braham, who will introduce several of his most 
favorite Songs. Madame Pasta will sing nn Airs. In the course of the 
Evening, a Variety of Novel Entertainment. Toconclude with a Romantic Drama 
in which Mrs Waylett, Miss Poole, Mrs Orger, Mr Farren, Mr Liston, Mr Harley, 
and Mr Dowton, will perform. Tickets, Boxes, and Private Boxes may be taken 
° the Rotunda, Box Office, and of Mr Harvey, 14, Upper Gower Street, Bedford 
quare. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


MINTER’S SELF-ACTING AND RECLINING CHAIR. 
BY THE KING'S LEIlERS PATENT. 

G. MINTER begs to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he has invented ap 
EASY CHAIR, the positions or elevations of which are so numerous, that the 
number is quite indefinite, say from one to one thousand, and are obtained bya 
slight pressure of the back, which not only reclines the back of the clair, but raises 
the back part of the seat, thereby causing a proyer inclined plane, which su 
the weakest part of the back at any and every position. When you rise, the be 
follows you, and should you stop, the back immediately stops ; and all this action ig 


obtained without any spring, rack, or other machinery whatever. 


G. Minter particularly recommends it to Invalids for its simplicity: if even they 


| have lost the use of either of their hands or legs, they can obtain any position of them- 


selves without any attendance, or exertion on their own part. The chair is made by 
the Inventor only, in a variety of plain and elegant shap s, at his manufactory, 
26 Painces Srreert, Leicester SQuaRre (opposite Coventry street), and are so 
as cheap as a common fixed easy chair of the same pattern, which is impossible in 
any other reclining chair, on account of their complicated construction, and which 
subjects them to be often out of repair, and even dangerous.—G. M. is confident any 
person honouring him with an inspection of his Chair, will be sufficiently convinced 
of its superiority over all others. It is also made portable for travelling, and will 
pack in a case only fourteen inches deep. It is warranted to act perfect fifty 
years. 








J Al Y rT “ ry a 
SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 
IRELAND: OR THE ROSE OF KERRY. 

(By Mr THowpPson.}) 

Giorvina, Miss Somerville. Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Judy Magillicuidy, Mme. Simon. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O'Connell, Mr C. Hill. Patrick, MrT. Hill. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Honnor. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 

Dermot, Mr Ransford. Maguire, Mr Young. Hloward, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 


After which an Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 
NAPOLEON, THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 
French :—Josephine, Miss M. C. Poole. Fanchon, Mlle. Rosier. 

Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. Bertrand, Mr C. Hill. Marmont, Mr Almar. 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. 

English :—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 

General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcomb, Mr Young. 

Capt Sterling. Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 

In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 


To conclude with A New Broad Comic Operatic Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 
SHARPs, FLATS, AND NATURALS. 

Sharps—Susan Nightingale, Miss Somerville. | Miss Margery Muff, Madame Simona. 

Merton, MrC. Hill. Skip, Mr Rogers. Whip, Mr Lee. 

Flats— Mrs Dorothea Quibble, Miss Nicol. 
Justice Quibble, Mr Williams. Major Bluster, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Servant to Justice Quibble, Mr Hobbs. 

Naturals—Peggy, Miss Vincent. Caroline, Mrs C. Hill. 

Master Jeremias Quibble, Mr Vale. Joe Nibs, Mr Asbury. Stubbs, Mr Webb. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballad of 
AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
(By Mr M‘Farren.] 
Jenny, Mrs Evans. Dame Fairly, Mis Wells. Mrs Mac Toddy, Mrs Garrick. 
. Marian, Mrs Saville. 
Auld Robin Gray, Mr Keppel. — Jamie, Mr Forrester. Sandy, Mr Marshall. 
Archibald Tillyvallock, Mr Munroe. Farmer Fairlie, Mr Porteus. 
Patie, Mr G. Lejeune. Dougal, Mr Willing. Simon, Mr Davies. 
; Paul Bowbell, Mr Wilkinson. 
Gipsies— Elspeth, Miss Dix. Ronald, Mr Spencer. Gabriel, Mr G. Smith. 
Gilbert, Mr H. Cooke. Elshie, Mr Barnett. 
After which, a Comic Interlude, in One Act, called 
REFORMATION. 
{By Mr Bernarp.} 
Ellen Feelove, Miss Andrews. Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 
Miss Matilda Manwaring, Mrs Garrick. 
Mr Farringdon, Mr Munroe. Francis Feelove, Esq. Mr Porteus. 
Sam Slap, Mr Marshall. Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 
To conclude with a New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE SPIRIT OF THE. MIST. 
[By Mr vey dae gt 
The Music composed by Mr H. P. Hill, 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. Nerissa, Mrs Saville. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 
Baron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Alberto, Mr G. Smith. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. 
In the course of the Evening, Bishop’s Overture to ‘ Guy Mannering,’ and 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Italiana in Alghieri,’ 





| AstLey’s AmpnirHeatre. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’'s 


Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Cooxe’s Eouestrian Circus, Great WinpMii St. 
Haymarket.—Feats of Horsemanship—Dragon 
of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean Feats— 
J.Cooke’s Act of the British Sportsman and the 
Reaper — Williams’s Tourbillons—Equestrian- 
ism, by Miss M. A. Cooke—Sir William Button. 


Copurc Tueatre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 


—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 
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